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Fun Week by Week. 
By THE PARTY ON THE Spot. 


Wednesday.—The best thing that happened to me to-day was a 
visit to the Middle Temple garden party. It was hot, and there 
were lawns and trees and cool breezes, even, from the river. It was 
an animated scene. Everybody—especially the ladies—in some- 
thing coloured and thin (except s few martyrs to topper and frock- 
coats). As someone once remarked—or only, perhaps, ought to have 
remarked—‘‘ The Law can do it when it likes.”’ 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE GARDEN PARTY. 


When there’s scarce a breeze in the shade of trees, 
And the sun is blazing hotly, 

Iced drinks and fruit are the things that suit, 
While we dress in a flimsy motley. 

And we shun the strife for an outdoor life— 
It is Nature’s Law enforces it, 

And it’s nice to see, by this Garden P., 
That the Common Law endorses it. 


Went over to La Belle France (nice sail) to conduct President 
Loubet to Cherbourg on a visit of inspection. Left him at it and 
hurried back for Mrs. Charles Wilson’s ‘“‘ At Home” to the Eighty 
Club at Grosvenor Square. Looked in at Queen’s Hall, where a lot 











This weather to mock in a ‘‘ topper and frock ”’ 

Were a species of blatant insanity, 

So he smiles a new law for a ‘‘ lounger and straw,” 

’Mid the blessings of melting humanity. 

Saturday.—Went down to Bisley, and encouraged W. T. Ward 
(from Devonshire) to win the Queen’s Prize, which he did. Then 
went over to the land of our lively neighbours again, and helped 
President Loubert bring his Cherbourg tour to a satisfactory ter- 
mination. Passed the afternoon at the Crystal Palace at the Brass 
Band Contest. Oh, my! didn’t it warm us up! (Some jolly clever 
playing, though, and not so blaring as you think.) Heard that the 
Post Office is casting an evil eye once more on the Messenger Com- 
pany’s business—hadn’t it better get its letters straight first ? 


A MUDDLE INSTITUTION. 
There’s a very good business done 
By the Messengers’ (Private) Co., 
‘* The pair of us should be one,” 
Says the volatile G.P.O. 
“They how with the business cope 
In a manner expert and fit, 
We'd like to extend it’s scope, 
And muddle the thing a bit.” 
Monday.—Went over to Divonne-les-Bains, and started the 
Khedive on his Swiss tour. Lunched with the Telautograph 
people. The Telautograph, 2 wonderful instrument, which writes 

























of unhappy ‘“‘ pro-Boers ’’ were making themselves hotter than ever 
over the ‘‘wrongs’”’ of the sly and slimy house defiler and women 
thrasher:and——-lor’ the ‘‘ nice derangement of epitaphs! ” 


Thursday.—Went down with some “ Christian Endeavyourers ”’ 
to look about Windsor Castle. Her Most Gracious saw us from the 
window and “asked us in,” Attended Miss Evelyn Millard’s 
wedding disguised as a ‘* super,” and strewed rice and roses in her 
path. After breakfast hurried off to St. Petersburg (refreshingly 
cool there) to help the Czar entertain the Shah. Found the 
Queenborough Pier on fire as 1 returned. Sc careless of them !— 
something always happens directly my back is turned. 


Friday.—Had a morning at the Crystal Palace, “ all among” the 
sweet peas, which were celebrating their bi-cente . Went down 
to Sandown in the afternoon. Had a bit on Diamond Jubilee, of 


“plain English” by telegraph, so to speak. Thought I’d have a 
refresher, so made off to the North and joined the fleet. 


Tuesday.—Got back early and opened the ‘Hospitals at the 
Front’’ Inquiry. Hope, between the ‘‘ everything-all-right ”’ party 
and the ‘‘ everything-all-wrong ” party, we may get at the truth and 
punish the real offenders, if any—but feel like a native of Utopia as 
Idoso! Went part of the way across the Channel with Frank 
Holmes, who tried to swim it. Found it too much forhim. Took 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge to 
visit the returned warriors at Golder’s Hill. The Prince of Wales, 
by the way, has just been honorarily attached to the College of 
Cane, and is now, among other things, Dr. Wales, F.R.S.! Have 
received information that Paris is short of bread because the heat 
has made them short of water to mix the dough! 


course, but then so had everybody—all the go. H.R.H. set us a pong! gos 

very sensible example and gave us to follow it. Discarded oe Gonsrenente ee) he ne 

top hat and frock coat of convention in favour of lounge coat and Lutetia bite ad of h ore if”! 

strawyard of comfort. © How History . herself} 
SMILE§ AND WALES. And can Parisians forget 


When the bonhommie fails of His Highness of Wales 
You may boil us and bake us and pickle us, 

It’s the way that he’s made, and he comes to our aid 
To secure us from being ridickle-us— 





The words of Marie Antoinette ? 
“No bread in Paria? Goodness sakes ! 
Why don’t the creatures feed on cakes? ’”’ 
Tue SPortmR. 








| Sen oe = == == = —_ 
Nogricz.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneou ily sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a tamped and addressed envelope. 
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BISLEY MARKING, 1900. 


Range Oficer.—“ What do you mean by claiming twelve points for your last shot ? 

can get oly a bull's eye, five, at most.” 
Our Marksman.—‘' Well, sir, so I thought; but the marker signalled a bull, an inner, and 

é ' ‘ : ‘ . . ’ . - 7 9 

& Magpic, making twelve points in all for the shot, so I thought I was entitled to them.” Which helps to raise the wind ‘ 


Dot and Dash. 


(It now transpires that Count 
Zeppelin’s airship did not travel 35 
miles as originally stated, but 3°5 miles. 
The dot was omitted in the process of 
telegraphing. ] 

Tuts simple telegraphic slip 

Proves all our calculations rash ; 

The dot was missing, so the ship 

Appeared to have a greater dash ! 











A Burning Question. 


THE Bishop of Salford severely con- 
demned the practice of cremation the 
other day, and displayed a marked 
preference foc the older method of 
burial. His utterances were unques- 
tionably grave, but the Bishop showed 
some humour in selecting the place 
where he delivered them. He was 
preaching at Bury! 








The Queen’s Prize Winner. 


He is a good and steady shot, 

This is the second time’s he’s scored, 
And we are certain there is uot 

One will begrudge him his re- Ward. 








A Fan Fancy. 


fAn amusing feature of the hot 
weather is the employment of fans to 
cool themselves by city men and others. 
—Evening Paper.) 
THovuGH at the merchant with his fan 
(So reminiscent of Japan) 
You The thoughtless gamin grinned— 
We’re not surprised the City man 
Should gladly welcome any plan 











Children in General, my Nephew in 


Particular. 
I am fully aware that lam treading on dangerous ground when I 
attempt to give my impressions of these mysterious creatures. 


Babies, in my opinion, are the condensed essence of Paradise. 
They are, as it were, all the sugar, molasses and chocolates that 
have ever been manufactured, jammed into one large pot and 
rendered into the sweetest, daintiest, kissable 15 (or more) lb. of 
flesh thatany human being in Heaven, Earth, or New York could 
imagine. 

lamanuncle. When I first gazed upon the innocent babe, the 
thought that flashed through my mind was the striking resemblance 
he bore to a sucking pig. And as he lay in his bed grunting, it 
seemed to me whata glorious existence he enjoyed. Nothingto do 
buteatand sleep. No hurrying off to miss the train in the morning, 
no debating with himself as to how he could obtaina shilling dinner 
for sixpence. He simply lay in his bed, gazing at his auntsand uncles 
with a callous, disinterested expression on his countenance. One 
lady, really a very charming person, said, ‘* What lovely eyes 

e has, and, oh, what a little peach ofa mouth!” but he didn't take 
the slightest notice. The happy father also informed him that I 
was his Uncle Willie, and, after a few more introductions, the 
ceremony of bathing him was announced. 

The nurse, a lady of generous proportions, who knew good gin 
when she tasted it, tossed him from one hand to the other as she 
unwound countless yards of binding from his body. This, upon 
inquiry, I was informed was to strengthen his back. I suggested 
they should lay him on the floor, get hold of the end of the binding 
and pull. They did not see the philosophy of this suggestion. But 
then some people are 8 peculiar. However, after considerable un- 
W npinning, my nephew was ready for his bath. 








I do not think he needed it, as he was as clean before as after. He 
had it, and very much annoyed he seemed about it. I really think, 
judging from the expression of his face, and the way in which he 
clenched his fists, that his sole desire at that moment was to give 
the nurse a well-directed blow between the eyes with the left, and 
follow it up with a stunning smack on the “ point ’’ with the right. 
Then the wrappings were replaced, during which operation my 
nephew entertained us with a song or two of his own composition, 
which he rendered with great spirit and feeling. The nurse evidently 
did not appreciate music, for she shoved a piece of indiarubber into 
his mouth, and that seemed to give him great satisfaction. I was 
not aware that such hunger-appeasing qualities were concealed in 
a small piece of indiarubber. It seems to me the workhouse 
authorities would do well to supply each of their guests with one of 
these marvellous little appliances aces I think, as “‘ teats.” 

When I left he was sleeping the sleep of innocence, so some of 
the ladies said. The female portion of the visitors kissed him, one 
by one, and walked out of the room on fip-toe. 

In the estimation of the parents a second Gladstone is born; 2 
man who will cut out Shakespeare, knock Socrates into a cocked 
hat, and put Apollo absolutely in the shade, although he ma 
ultimately become a coalheaver or a scavenger. I hope no one will 
think Iam too hard. The last thing in the world I should think 
of doing would be to injure the feelings of young parents. 

The baby grows. Everyone declares they have never seen a baby 
grow so ape What fine, bright eyes he has! What a good- 
shaped nose for his age! Most. babies’ noses are without any form, 
but this baby some one even declared had quite a Roman nose! 
And what a good-shaped head ! ' ; 

_He arrives at the age when he “ takes notice,” says the affec- 
tionate mother. He begins to know ‘who's who.” “The “ teat” 
is loosing its solace, and he will have nothing to do with it, unless 
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it is dipped in condensed milk or honey. His favourite pastime'is 
to get hold of a piece of paper, and have terrific wrestles with it. 
He tugs at it with both hands, rubs his face with it, until he 
happens to poke a corner of the paper into his eye, then he regales 
us with a yell.. These maneuvres fill his admiring parents with 
keen delight. He also has a very keen appetite for odds and ends, 
Hammers, pieces of wood, cigar .ends, and innumerable other 
articles find their way to his mouth. He can tell a good 
head of hair when he sees it, and he shows a great 
liking for ties and clean collars. I think, however, the 
great turning point in his career, after his first tooth, 
is when he begins to walk. He is discovered one day by the father 
scrambling from chair to chair. He stands upright on his feet, and 
this causes the yottng father to shriek out some warlike howls to its 
mother. She enters and dances several jigs invented on the spur 
of the momert, in the midst of which the baby collapses once more 
on to that part of his anatomy which in the past was his means of 
locomotion. 

The child arrives at the age when his sole craving is for blood of 
any sort. He is as much at his ease in braining a cat as in eating 
a pot of jam, and I have seen him decapitate a caterpillar with the 
fiendish glee of a Boxer. After this he would slice the remainder 
into a thousand pieces and then shout with joy at his butchery. 
He becomes the terror of my life. I can’t smoke a pipe without 
the fear of being blown up by gunpowder nicely concealed in the 
bowl, or even sit down without expecting a puncture. 

One glorious day I went to the summer-house in the garden with 
the intention of having a quiet read. I fell asleep. I cannot say 
how long I slept. I was suddenly awakened. My nephew was 
pounding away at my legs with a clothes-prop. Of course, I 
assumed a very dignified and majestic air, and asked the offender 
what he meant. ‘‘I wanted to wate ’oo up, untle,’”’ was the reply. 
The calmness with which he said this was positively marvellous. 
He then asked me if I would give him a match, as he wanted ‘to 
make abonny.”’ Believing that his sole object was to set fire to the 
house, I refused point blank, whereupon he rolled his tongue in his 
mouth and expectorated in my left eye with the aim of a Queen’s 
Prizeman. This was too much for me. With one mighty plung2 
I caught hold of him by the ankles and ran with him, head down- 
wards, to the brook at the end of the garden and ducked his head 
in the water three times. This.method succeeded where everything 
else had failed. From that day he was adifferent boy. He speaks 
to me very seldom now, but when he does it is always with profound 
respect. He still, however, remains supreme over his parents. I 
feel certain he will never reach maturity. If he doesn’t fall into 
some river and get drowned, he will break his neck. And this is 
the innocent babe that four years ago lay grunting in his bed with 
at times a smile that seemed as if it were conveyed by special 
angel messenger direct from heaven ! 

I hope I have said nothing that will cause unpleasantness to 


young parents, for, as I said before, I have great affection for 
children. GrorGeE E. James. 








“The Phelps of To-day.” 


OnE of the features of the July number of the Universal 
Magazine is an appreciation of that popular actor, Mr. Frank 
Benson, ‘ the Phelps of To-day.” ‘ Born in or about 1858, and the 
son of a south country squire, Mr. William Benson, of Alfreston, 
Mr. Frank Benson,” says the writer, “ was first a Wykehamist and 
then an Oxonian;and, even while but a schoolboy, his readings 
were considered remarkable,and it was at Winchester that he made 
his debut, as Desdemona, when only 14. There his love of sport, 
exceptionally handsome clear-cut face and vigorous physique, made 
him universally beloved, the same tastes and qualities endearing 
him to all at Oxford, where, though he never neglected his studies, 
all his spare time was devoted to athletics and the drama. As well 
as graduating with high honours, he was a famous football player, 
& great jumper, and the champion three-mile runner ; yet all his 
bent was stagewards, and, after playing several small partsin town, 
he took the plunge by the advice of Sir Henry, under whom he 
commenced his career, and formed his own company ; and, though 
London is said tobe the Mecca of all artists, Mr. Benson loves his 
Provincial public, even as it worships him.” 











Stopped |! 


One of the recent victims to the heat was the clock at the Law 
Courts. Having struck work, it refused to strike, thus showing 
that it can indulge, when it chooses, that curious capacity for 
paradox which lawyers affect. Of course, the remedy was not far 
to seek. It was treated like an insolvent company, and straight- 
way.“ wound up.” 














Floradora is running as merrily at the Lyric 
as ever. The hottest weather finds the doors 
of this theatre hospitably open. Whether it 
is that the fare provided makes one forget the 
heat, or whether the theatre itself is the coolest 
in London may be a moot point, but that the 
Lyric flourishes even in a tropical temperature 
is an unquestionable fact. Then Floradora, 
though always charming, is never the same. 
There is always something fresh to be seen or 
Ne. heard; a new artist, a new song, or a new dance. 
What wonder, then, that people goagain andagain? And the artists, 
are they not the pick of London? Where is there another comedian 
to be found like Willie Edouin, where another man-about-town like 
Louis Bradfield? For unexpectedness who can equal Charles 
Stevens, and is not Sydney Barraclough’s out and away the best 
baritone voice at present on the stage? And the ladies! Miss Evie 
Greene, and Miss Kate Cutler, and Miss Ada Reeve, what more can 
the veriest epicure require? The latest of the novelties which have 
been introduced into the piece is a duet for Mr. Edouin and Miss 
Evie Greene, with the quaintest and most wonderful dances. This 
charming number alone is well worth a visit to the theatre. 


Verbum sap. 

Mr. Robert Newman has the pleasure to announce that his 
sixth season of promenade concerts will commence on Saturday 
evening, August 25th, under the conductorship of Mr. Henry J. 


Wood. 

Messrs. Parsons and Company, of 119, Regent Street, W., 
have published their booklet for this season. We note that they 
have made an innovation favourable to their clients. Place bets 
will now be allowed on races where the favourite starts up to 2 to 1 
on. This system implies an enormous increase of business, the 
advantage to backers being obvious. ‘* Good wine needs no bush,” 
and Messrs. Parsons need no recommendation, as this well-known 
firm ranks amongst the foremost of turfaccountants. Mr. Parsons 
is ever pre-eminent in supporting outdoor sports of every 
description, he being no mean athlete himself. Anyone wishing to 
try the firm will meet with the fairest of fair treatment. Their 
telegraphic address is “ Abeam,” London. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company’s ‘ Tourist Guide to the 
Continent ’’ is published at the price of 6d. Among its fresh 
features are particulars of the New Ober Ammergau tours, express 
services to Norway, Denmark, and Sweden (via the Royal Mail 
Harwich Hook of Holland Route), of new tours in the Luther 
Country, and Thuringian and Hartz Mountains, a series of Con- 
tinental maps, and a chapter “ Dull useful information,” giving 
particulars as to the cost of Continental travel. 

Tae New Parace Steamers.—The season is now in full swing, 
and the steamers of the above company, La Margucrite, Royal 
Sovereign, and Koh-i-noor, are sailing on their regular trips to 
Southend, Margate, Ramsgate, Boulogne, and Ostend. Koh-i-noor 
daily to Southend and Margate, leaving Old Swan Pier (London 
Bridge) at 8-50 a.m. Royal Sovereign daily to Margate an Rams- 
gate, leaving Old Swan Pier at 9-20. La Marguerite Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays to Margate and Boulogne ; Tuesdays to 
Ostend and back. Owing to the p rity of the present sereuee- 
ments, no alteration from their ent sailings will be made by 
the company for Bank Holiday, With the exception that the 
Koh-i-noor on the Friday afternoon about 2 p.m. before Bank Holiday, 





will make an extra and special trip to Margate and back to suit the. 


convenience of holiday-makers who can leave their business then, 
Holiday seekers will do well to take advantage of this health-giving 
way of reaching the popular holiday resorts, touched at by the well- 


known fleet of the new Palace steamers, 
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Urchin. —** Hi, cabby, you've got it!" 


(Young Wilks is still wondering if there could have been any personality implied.) 

























The Great Heat Wave. 





But now the world’s fighting, 
And barking and biting, 


JOHN Butt (soliloguises) :— | The wrong to be righting; 
The Boxer and Bruin, | I'll cast in my lot 
The Boer and “ Bobs.”’ With the Kings pee the Pow’rs: : 


With war and blue ruin 


For a race such as ours, 


Must settle their jobs. When the thunder inal lowers, 


The New York dilletanti 
At war has to play— 


Must face shell and shot, 
But, sir, ain't it hot! 


While down in Ashantee | The Frenchman and German 
, 


The deuce is to pay. 
When a place one annexes 
Your soul it first vexes, 


Italian and Jap, 
= reach a sharp sermon 
hina; and cap 


= s go ‘wad exes, | With the terror of battle 
ws ape a rahe he. cost ; | The murderer’s stroke. 
pite of the taxes, For she heard that death rattle 


My Empire still waxes 
And strong ‘gainst attacks is. 
hing j st 
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, 4 
MBO’ 











And Europe awoke. 
She awoke from her slumber 
ind saw where the number 


Of Yellow men cumber 
The sea and the earth— 
Into wrath quickly raging 
(A blood-thirst needs assuaging), 
And war she’s now waging 

For all she is worth. 

With a noise like the thunder— 
Sword and sheath flew asunder, 
And China must wonder, 

If she’s dreaming or not! 
When she sees the world rushing, 
With armaments crushing— 

To set her blood gushing 

To Ay: out the blot— 

ll cry—*‘ It’s too hot!” 


When crisis to crisis 

Begins to succeed— 
My Statemen’s advice is, 

“To your navy, take heed. 
If France means to move hers 

For some double cause, 
The naval manceuvres 

Should give the Dame pause. 
By foes I’m surrounded, 
Each day I’m astounded, 
To find how well grounded 

My wildest of fears— 
Each neighbouring nation 
Gives my foes an ovation 
When war’s tribulation 

My island home nears. 
Their bursts of excitement 
Prove to me they to fight meant 
If Kruger’s indictment 

Had pleased the whole lot— 
But when battle draws nigh me, 
There’s none dares defy me, 
And all would pass by me 

When angry I’ve got— 

But lor’! ain’t it hot! 


Now nation on nation 
Indignantly turns— 

And for peaceful salvation, 
By armament, yearns ; 

When we all are preparing 
Each other to meet ; 

When pistols we’re wearing, 
I look to my fleet. 

For my arm must be ready, 

And mighty and steady, 

When nations grow ** heady ”’ 
And long for the fray. 

And around my isle creeping 

With keen eyes, unsleeping, 

A*sea watch I’m keeping, 
“That scares foes away. 

Untamed and defiant, 

By myself, self-reliant, 

I stand like a giant 
Defying the lot— 

And dreading a beating, 

They put off the meeting, 

While slowly completing 
Their Leagues and what not— 

And—lor’ !—ain’t it hot ! 








Cycling. 

[F. D. Frost won the Carwardine Cup 
at the Crystal Palace. As this is his 
third win the cup becomes his property.] 

WHEN Frost is on the cycling track 

He’s a “* warm ” *taeenber 10 & race ; 

No “‘mug ” is he, he won the Cup 

By his endurance and his pace. 


———_e 











afraid of catching sight of her big feet.” 


Jealousy. 


Mrs. Envi.— Mrs, Fashun carries her 
head pretty high.” 
Miss Envi.— ‘Yes; I expect she's 
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THE GREAT HEAT WAVE! 


JOHN BULL.—“ NO JOKE,ABOUT IT! A JOLLY HOT TIME!” 
{For Cartoon Verses, eee page 86.) 
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The “Fun” Club. 
SEVENTH MEETING. 


Tu lights gleamed from the club windows on to the people out- 
side. Absolutely no charge was made for the illuminations, not- 
withstanding the fact that all the leading lights of the literary, 
legal, medicinal, military, naval, and political professions were 
present, not to mention Music Hall stars of the very first magni- 
tude, all a-glowing and a-blowing with heat, self-consciousness, and 
professional pride. It was, indeed, a light night, which is far 
more brilliant than a night light, which proves that position is 
everything, and, as Fun’s position is at the top of the tree cf know- 
ledge, nothing more magnificent had ever been seen by the mortal 
eye. Everything was light. The footfalls were light, and 
the laughter was light, and so were the refreshments. And, 
to prove that expense was no object, even the gas was 
a-light, in spite of the extortion of the Powers of Darkness, 
known as the Gas, Light, and Coke Company, who called 
with their bill in the course of the evening, and were politely 
requested to go—home, and consume their own coke. 
Even then Fun wasn’t quite satisfied, but called for more 
light on the China Question and the African Question, and 

the other questions of the day, which, it appears, are un- 
answerable. Out in the dreary street the people looked up and 
wondered what the illuminations were for, till someone said that 
the Concert of Europe and America had captured a Chinese junk 
and were quarrelling over the swag; then, with a deep sigh of relief, 
they dispersed quietly to their homes. In the course of the 
evening Fe-Go-Gi-Gum, the well-known mandarin, dropped in to 
say that all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds, and 
to implore Fun to use his great influence with the British 
Public in favour of the Chinese Government. Fun, however, 
did not see the fun of the thing, and dismissed the smiling Celestial 
with a cold shudder, a warm greeting, and a hot temper. Mr. 
MacNicll came in court dress, not so much for publication as a 
guarantee of a good figure. Mr. Balfour dropped in, more sphinx- 
like than ever, and absolutely declined to give an answer to his own 
riddles. Mr. Goschen looked worried and all at sea, and, on 
catching sight of Merry William Allan and Tommy Bowles in the 
offing, he hastily adjusted his slacks, and, with a quid pro quo on 
his lips and his tongue in his own colossal cheek, upped with his 
helm and hurried away before the “ breeze,’’ which he knew was 
about to take place. Mr. Burdett-Coutts talked with Professor 
Cunningham on Government appointments and how to obtain 
them ; while Mr. Steadman, L.C.C., M.P., and barge-builder, 
chatted with Lord Londonderry on postal arrangements. 

_ “ By the bye,” the Duke of Devonshire was heard asking, “‘ how is 
it that the Irish Party has such an objection to a court suit? ” 

‘*Can’t say, I'm sure,” said the Attorney General with a smile, 
“unless they find it doesn’t suit them !” 

“T rather think,” said Mr. Gerald Balfour, “that it is because 
they are rather weak about the legs.” 

: “Son! said Mr. Tim Healy, glaring at his hereditary enemy, 

Oi ll have yez to know that the Oirish members is as handsome 
persons begorra as an\ ye have on your side of the House, bejabers! ” 

as Thru, for you,” said Mr. John Dillon, ‘and it’s the fact you 
are spakeing, Tim, me bhoy—for a chance, by the same token,” he 
ow ho he undertone. ‘It’s the Saxon that niver looks well 

fore he lapes into his carriage on Levee day, at all, at all!” 

. = sir,” said the Duke affably, “ how can you explain it?” 

ae low me, said Mr. William Watson, as the two Hibernian 
patriots started talking at once. ‘Allow me,” said the great and 


ood poet, ‘to re j i j 
ae » a o read a little Ode I have written on the subject. I 


? 


‘ANOTHER INJUSTICE TO IRELAND, 


‘The Irish Party never were with Court Costume au fai 

y ne art, 
The Saxon thought it was because they were not build that way ; 
And thinking that with Home Rule Bill their chances all had gone 
The Saxon said, ‘ You see they've not a leg to stand upon,’ 


“ The Prodigal of Parties, still amon ri 

, g the swine they stray— 
Home Rule has gone to it’s last home, and gone, alas ron 
The Prodigal of Parties will not do a thing by halves- 
So, till the good time comes again they'll sport no fatted calves.” 


‘‘ They are not even mentioned in the People’s mighty will— 
While my name is writ in ev’ry clause, they’ve not a codicil 
As the heir of all the ages, Ican wear what suit I please 
But they, poor disappointed ones, don’t feel like Legatees.”” 





Well, that is what the Saxon thought, and he, of course was wrong_ 
The Irish Party shouted ‘ No!’ with language rather strong, 

‘ No courts for us,’ indignantly, the Irishmen retort— 

‘ Unless perchance invited to attend the County Court.’” 


“ Pardon me,” said Mr. Chamberlain, button-holing John By) 
who was talking to Fun and — him on his perpetual 
youth. ‘Pardon me interrupting you, but did you read My 
Merriman’s speech on martial law at the Cape?’’ _ 

“T did!” snapped Bull. “I did—and a more insolent dash, 
blank, impertinent oration I never saw in print.” 

“ Ah,” said Joseph with a sigh of gratified relief; “I knew you 
would sympathise with me, I knew you would. Shall people rebel 
against me——.” : ; 

‘‘ Against me, you mean! ” said Bull, ointedly. 

“T said me, didn’t I?” said Chamberlain severely; “and | 
always say what I mean and mean what Isay. Shall the people 
who rebel against me—and you—go unpunished. Shall a man 
betray his country and shed the blood of thousands of his fellow 
subjects, and be let off with a caution ?” 

,' Youare speaking of the men who signed the Majuba Convention, 
I presume,” said Bull. 

‘‘T J—” gtammered Mr. Chamberlain—‘‘I think that remark 
was in bad taste, to say the least of it! No, sir, I was talking of 
the rebel Dutch.”’ 

‘What a curious name, Merriman, isn’t it ?”’ said Lord Rosebery, 
‘for a man with absolutely no sense of humour, why Schreiner isa 
Joe Miller compared to him!” 

‘Yes, there’s nothing very merry about Merriman, is there?” 
said Mr. Alfred Austin. ‘I wrotea verse on him. [I call it:— 


‘¢WHAT’S IN A NAME ? 


‘‘He orce was a Merry man, 
‘Derry down derry ’ man, 
Sang ke from morning to evening, I vow. 
But his friends who rebelled 
Were all captured and celled— 
. So he isn’t a Merriman now!” 
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DISINTEGRATION. 


Scullery Slut.—* Exkoose me, marm, but I'd advise yer to git 
the tea service at onckst.” : 


Young Wife‘ Why! Nancy?” | 
Scullery Slut.— Because the butcher's boy told me, marm, that 
there wus ter be a great shmarsh hup of china.” 
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“Qh, Merriman’s all right,” said Mr. Balfour. ‘He say’s what 
he’s got to say, and no one need.pay any attention to him. He 
doesn’t ask questions, he doesn’t drive a fellow silly with ridiculous 
conundrums.” 

‘Been having a chat with Burdett-Coutts, I suppose,” said Lord 
Salisbury. ‘‘ Well, you needn’t worry about him. He won’t set 
the Thames on fire.” 

‘‘ T wish he would,”’ said Arthur sorrowfully. ‘‘ I know he makes 
it pretty warm for me. Wanted to know what on earth was the 
good of a Royal Commission ?” 

‘You should have told him,” said Lord Salisbury, with a 
sardonic smile. ‘‘ Much may be done by kindness! ”’ 

«“ But what is the good of a Royal Commission?” retorted the 
leader of the House to the head of his house. 

‘“‘ Well,” replied the Prime Minister, ‘ it kills time, you’ll admit 
that, 1 suppose. Yes, it certainly kills time!” 

“Slow, but surely!” said Lord Rosebery. 

“Yes, I know that,” said Mr. Balfour, “ but what good does it 
do?” 

“H’m!” said Lord Salisbury, thoughtfully, ‘ ask me another! ” 

‘Talking about Royal Commissions,’”’ said Mr. Swinburne, ‘I 
did a verse or two on the subject entitled :— 


‘INQUIRE AGAIN. 


‘‘* Here, I say,’ cried the House, ‘ what may be our position ? 
And what, may I ask, is a Royal Commission ?’ 
Said Arthur, the blameless, ‘ To all these suggestions, 
I have only to say that it doesn’t ask questions!’ 


‘What ho!’ yelled the House, ‘Then a farce it will be!’ 

‘Oh, no!’ murmured Arthur, ‘ You wait and you’ll see!’ 

‘It will not shout “ why?” till it spoils your digestion, 
But it makes a Report and that settles the question !’”’ 


“And I’m sure I hope it will,” said Mr. Balfour, .“ for I’m 
thoroughly sick of the whole business! ”’ 

‘‘ By the bye,”” murmured Sir William Harcourt, smiling sweetly 
at Lord Salisbury, ‘‘I suppose you attended at the Pan-African 
Conference ?”’ 

‘‘Why ?” said Lord Salisbury. 

‘‘Oh, I know how partial you are to black men,” said the member 
for West Monmouth with a grin. 

‘‘ Ah,” said Mr. Leonard Courtney, ‘‘ what a conference it was! 
What a feast of reason, what a flow of soul!” 

‘Yes, indeed!” said Sir William Wedderburn. 

‘‘What wit, what eloquence, what humour, what knowledge of 
human nature, what perfect wisdom !’’ cried Leonard in a crescendo 
of admiration. 

“ Were you there?” asked Sir Edward Clarke. 

‘No, oh no, I wasn’t there!”’ said the great moralist and Little 
Englander. 

‘Then how on earth do you know it was all you have said it 
was? You read the speeches, I suppose!” said Mr. Stead. 

‘Oh no, I never read any speeches but my own,’’ said his own 
leader earnestly. 

‘Tell us the answer, I never could guess a riddle,” cried Lord 
Rosebery. 

_ “Why,” murmured Leonard,” ‘wasn’t it a Pan-African Con- 
lerence? And aren’t the Pan-African the noblest, the best-——” 

‘‘My dear fellow,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “the Pan-Africans 
were not Boers. They were natives.’ 

‘‘I don’t know who they were. I merely know they were not 
natives of Great Britain, so they must be a wise and a good people. 
All other people are.” 

‘‘ Of course,” said Mr. Kipling, ‘so they are. They met to draw 
up a Native Constitution. Equal rights for all. They want it in 
black and white. I wrote about it. Allow me to read my verses :— 


‘‘ The Black Man coloured up and threw himself into the gray; 
He meant, he said, to go and have, and (sometimes) pay his way ! 
He proved that with all knowledge he is learnedly acquainted. 
And that as to morals he is not as black as he is painted. 


‘He said he much objected to the nigger minstrel tune, 

That accompanies the libel that the native is a‘ coon’! 

He also said that he would give a hundred thousand guineas 

For the lives of those who dare to call his children * piccaninnies,’ 


“ He said the negro race was not devoted to such clowning, 


That the songs they love to carol are the songs of Robert : 


Browning. . 
He swore the brotherhood of man was due to-morrow night— 
And he wished its constitution to be put in ‘ black and white.’ ” 
‘* Not bad,” -said- Lord Salisbury, “‘ but, bless my soul, there’s 
Doctor Jim.” 
“ Take him away! ’’ said Mr. Chamberlain. “ Take him away !”’ 


‘ Strange the effect the Doctor has on his friends!” mused Lord 
Rosebery. ‘I jotted down an idea, I'll read it to you:— 


“Dr. Jim! What of him? 
Has he gone a-raiding ?— 
When he starts, ‘ apple carts ’ 
Have to cease their trading ! 
When he speaks, Cecil shrieks :— 
‘ Will he, dare he, blunder ?’ 
Friend and foe do not know— 
Even angels wonder ! ” 


“You'll excuse me,” said Dr. Jim, “but I should much like to 
tell you all about the Raid—I——"”" 
But with a scream of horror the company fled ! 








“Bad for the Bull.” 


A BULL, whose brain was perhaps affected by the great heat, took 
it into its head to charge a passenger train on the Great Western 
line in South Wales. It was a headstrong thing to do, and the 
bull’s head wasn’t strong enough for the work, for, though it 
slightly damaged the engine and threw a coach off the metals, the 
bull itself was killed. One might think that one part of an engine 
is more tender than the average bull, but the animal didn’t hit that 
part. 











A Novel Bicycle Lamp. 


Mr. E. F. Jouns, a schoolmaster at Winchester, and a 
naturalist, may be called a man of “light and leading.” One 
night he went out on his bicycle with a make-shift light of three 
glow worms ina glass jar. A policeman, who was probably destitute 
of any glow of the naturalist’s enthusiasm, decided that Mr. Johns 
must be summened for riding without a proper light. Mr. Johns 
explained to the magistrates that three glow worms gave a light 
equal to one candle. He was unable to worm himself into the 
magistrates’ favour, who ordered him to pay the costs, as they did 
not consider the worms gave a light within the meaning of the 
Act. We know that “a worm will turn,” but it appears that the 
law will not allow you to turn glow worms into a bicycle 
illuminant. 














“Warfare of the Boer ” 


Anp CoMPARISON OF H1s MoBILITy OF TRANSPORTS, AND NEARNESS 
OF BASE, WITH THAT OF THE DIFFICULTIES AND DISTANCE OF THE 
BRITISH. 


Lo! at the first stiff battle of Colenso, 
A most surprising fact at length we learn, 
Scarcely six officers had seen a ‘‘ Boer” 
Throughout the whole engagement fierce and stern. 


Their cunning tactics Boers learnt from natives : 
Long years of fighting taught to them their trick 
Of hiding safe in spruits and deepest dongas, 
Silent near foemen, who in ambush stick. 


Taking advantage of all points of cover, 

The Boer hides behind each bush, or stone, 
Above such spots, nor be, nor rifle hover, 

His hand, his eye, aye visible alone. 


Neither has he to wait, to fire in volley ; 
Nor, like our men, too frequently exposed. 
The Boer gives his guns the self-same cover 
He seeks himself, so they are not disclosed. 


Carefully concealed, and then moved often 
To fresh positions, after firing rounds ; 

When, for protection, Boers line the trenches 
In front, below, their rifle-fire resounds. 


Mobility the Boer’s grandest point is, 

Causing our British Army vast surprise - 
By dragging heavy guns o’er heights stupendous 

Up any precipice that may arise. 


Then management of self and horse amazes, 
With rations prering oer miles a night, 
Thus to and fro ’twixt ysmith and Modder 
O’er crags and roughest tracks by pale moonlight. 


The British Army Corps supplies trans ching 
Full seven thousand miles from base ° 
‘There néver was an army better doctored, 


And never was an army better fed.” 
J. H, Oakey, 
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“On Things in General» 
By Mr. “ Fon’s ” Wasxerwousy, 


At the time of ’ritin’, the Chines 
puzzle is still unsolved, an’ it makes ong 
mad to think that we carn’t find out {oy 
sertin ; we can only wonder, an’ 'p 
an’ doubt, an’ despair, by turns, Uy 
fortunately, the chief ’xport of China jg 
lies; a Chinaman never tells the truth 
’xcept by mistake now an’ then. 

We seem to ’ave come to a sort of 
standstill in South Africa, but De Wet ig 
hoppin’ about pretty lively. ’h belongs 
to the eel family, an’ is as slippery g 
customer as we’ve ’ad to deal with ove 
there ; but eels often get kort, an’ skinned, 
an’ done for, speshully when there’sg 
skilful angler like ‘‘ Bobs’’ on the job, 

The popular sayin’ “ Wot, oh!” or 
to be changed to “ Hot, oh!”’ for ain 
it swelterin’? .The weather ’as been, 
reg’ler Shylock, an’ ’as demanded its 
‘‘pound of flesh ’’ off all the fat ‘uns, 
an’ this sort of ‘‘ sweatin’ sistim ”’ carn’ 
be stopped by Act of Parlyment, wurg ' 
luck ! 

Kumasi is releaved, an’ Colonel Will. 
cocks ’as ad a pretty stiff job. ’E praises 
up ’is native soldiers, an’ I praises up ‘im 
for gettin’ thi »ugha differkult bit of wurk 
in first-class style. Cocks will crow, we 
know, but Willcocks is too modest to 
“crow ” about hisself. 

The Maharajah of. Gwalior is goin’ to 
provide a fully-equipped ’orspital for the 
sick an’ wounded in China. This will 
cost ’im twenty-two lakhs, so ’e neither 
lacks money nor kindness. 

The Paris Exhibition ain't a financial 
suckcess, an’ the English ain’t patronised 
it in sich great numbers, p’r’aps becaws 
the French made sich an “ exhibition” 
of thereselves by their studied insults to us 
an’ our good Queen. Paris is ’ard up for 
water, an’ some of the people ‘ave to 
drink Seine water, wich is bad, for it’s 
in an in-Seine-itary condishun. 










































UMN TMT TIT There’s a great war goin’ on amongst 

oS FES tt . ee NE our monster ships. Of corse, it’s oulys 

y ok | war game literally, but I shoud think it’s 

es ee. Me \ase- very good practise for the real thing ; we 

yaa Wee must ’ave everythink prepared an’ ship- 

CLAWED BY LORD CLAUD, shape for a gay 

Or, tHE OGre “ SrRIKE” STRICKEN, AND TE} : ; profesy. evil, but there’s no tellin’ wo 

tm ee this trubbel’ in China will lead to. Al 

— the big P to say, sittin’ on 

_ The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants are threatening the Great Eastern kegs Sf panniuter, en’ an.’ ’xploshun 

Railway with a strike. The directors are making provision for overcoming the threatened might take place at any moment. I 

| disruption of the company’s business. don’t know who’ll apply the match, but 
| I bet we shall be a match for any. 














ANDERSON:?S 
CITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOE! 


OF HVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 
” *% SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 


” ” GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Gla Patent Leather. 
eit For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use oo 
” ” LOBS, or 


: » BROWN LEATHER DRESSING, With either of these two —— 
t to weld 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON'S goods, and be Pengo bt minutes, boots are ready 


S, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 





















